STUDIES   IN   PROSE
constant terror of invasion. The talents and
diligence of Pitt, 'the skill with which he ad-
ministered the resources of Britain, had raised
her to be the arbitress of Europe.
But all his triumphs abroad were insuffi-
cient to secure him against the vicissitudes
of faction at home. In 1760 the king died,
and the dependents of his successor, George
III, began to look with eagerness for a change.
It is hinted also that Pitt was not too agree-,
able to some of his colleagues. The great and
uniform success of all his enterprises had ex-
alted his reputation to a height which it was
painful for a competitor to contemplate; and
his habit of seeing every obstacle give way
to the commanding effort of his will had
strengthened in him that rigidness of manner,
that imposing inflexibility of purpose, which
his friends might dignify as the natural ex-
pression of a lofty and self-dependent mind>
but which his enemies did not fail to brand
with the name of arrogance or domineering
ambition. The court sought a cause of quar-
rel with him, and one was not long occurring,
By the accuracy of his intelligence he had
discovered the existence of that family com-
pact between the French and Spanish branch-
es of the house of Bourbon, the secret influ-
ence of which had rendered abortive some
recent attempts at making peace. With
his characteristic decision, Pitt immediately
moved for a declaration of war against Spain
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